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and presenting us with passages that show like bright verdant
islands in the misty sea of metaphysics.

We have been compelled to offer these remarks on Kant's
Philosophy; but it is right to add that they are the result of
only very limited acquaintance with the subject. We cannot
wish that any influence of ours should add a note, however
f eeble, to the loud and not at all melodious cry which has
been raised against it in this country. When a class of doc-
trines so involved in difficulties, yet so sanctioned by illus-
trious names, is set before us, curiosity must have a theory
respecting them, and indolence and other humbler feelings are
too ready to afford her one. To call Kant's system a laborious
dream, and its adherents crazy mystics, is a brief method, brief
but false. The critic, whose philosophy includes the cra&iness
of men like these, so easily and smoothly in its formulas,
should render thanks to Heaven for having gifted him with
science and acumen, as few in any age or country have been
gifted. Meaner men, however, ought to recollect that where
we do not understand, we should postpone deciding, or, at
least, keep our decision for our own exclusive benefit. We of
England may reject this Kantian system, perhaps with reason;
but it ought to be on other grounds than are yet before us.
Philosophy is science, and science, as Schiller has observed,
cannot always be explained in " conversations by the parlor
fire," or in written treatises that resemble such. The cui lono
of these doctrines may not, it is true, be expressible by arith
metical computations: the subject also is perplexed with ob-
scurities, and probably with manifold delusions j and too often
its interpreters with us have been like "tenebrific stars,;? that
" did ray out darkness " on a matter itself sufficiently dark.
But what then ? Is the jewel always to be found among the
common dust of the highway, and always to be estimated by
its value in the common judgment? It lies embosomed in
the depths of the mine; rocks must be rent before it can be
reached; skilful eyes and hands must separate it from the
rubbish where it lies concealed, and kingly purchasers alone
can prize it and buy it. This law of ostracism is as dangerous
in science as it was of old in politics. Let us not forget that